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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


February 24, 1938 


Dear Mr. Hill: 

I trust that your forthcoming Sixth Vo- 
cational Opportunity Campaign will have the happy 
result of directing many individuals into the sphere 
of life in which they can find the greatest measure 
of happiness and usefulness. At all times, and par- 
ticularly in these trying times, youth is in great 


need of helpful guidance and I wish you all success 


in your efforts to be helpful to others. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Mr. T. Arnold Hill, 
National Urban League, 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Editor Says 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE WEEK 
Te Department of Industrial Relations 


of the National Urban League will launch 
its Sixth Vocational Opportunity Cam- 
paign in the week beginning March 20. 

Indications are that widespread participation 
in the program on the part of schools, colleges, 
clubs, civic and social organizations will insure 
the effectiveness of this effort to make Negro 
youth conscious of the necessity of choosing 
wisely the vocations which they intend to pur- 
sue as their life’s work. The need for such guid- 
ance for white youth has been time and again 
demonstrated. Even more does Negro youth 
need wise and careful direction in selecting th: 
occupation which will serve to insure adequate 
income for decent living and some degree ol 
satisfaction. 

The value of these Vocational Guidance 
Campaigns cannot be measured alone by the 
stimulation which they offer to Negro youth. 
Of equal importance is their unquestioned ser- 
vice to Boards of Education, Vocational Guid- 
ance Counselors and teachers who have in their 
keeping the education of Negro children. To 
these it serves to make available information as 
to the occupational history of the Negro, his 
present status, his accomplishments and his po- 
tentialities. The lack of this knowledge has worked 
untold hardships on the Negro. Too often, par- 
ticularly in schools of the North, have counselors 
and teachers unwittingly become the means by 
which ambitious youngsters have been thwarted 
in seeking to prepare themselves for a particular 
occupation. The assumption that Negroes should 
not be trained for certain occupations because 
of the presence of racial prejudice therein is 
common among white teachers and counselors 
called upon to advise Negro students in the 
public schools. 

It is an unwarranted assumption based on 
fallacious reasoning. For if this idea had been 
universally accepted by Negroes, there would 
hardly be a Negro in any skilled occupation in 
the United States. Therefore Vocational Guid- 
ance Week serves a dual purpose—it stimulates 
and inspires Negro youth and at the same time 
it broadens the horizon of those responsible for 
the teaching of future citizens of the republic. 


THE ANTI-LYNCHING BILL 


T would do no good to attempt to conceal 
I the disappointment which great numbers 
of Americans, both black and white, feel 
over the failure of the Senate to pass the Wag- 


ner-Van Nuys anti-lynching bill. The disap- 
pointment is all the more keen because the bill 
was defeated not by an adverse vote of a major- 
ity of the members of the upper house, but by 
the obstructive tactics of a little group of Senat- 
ors, mostly from the South, covertly aided and 
abetted by a substantial number of Northern 
Republican Senators who thought to embarrass 
the administration by placing the blame for the 
defeat of the measure on the Democratic 
Party. 

The debate on the bill for the most part con- 
sisted of irrelevant and fantastic oratorical ex- 
hibitionism that at times degenerated into a 
spectacular display of pure ignorance. If the 
speeches of certain of the Southern Senators are 
indices of the mental stature of the political 
leadership in the South, then the South is to 
be pitied and the nation suffers. 

Eminent newspaper correspondents to the 
contrary notwithstanding, a majority of the 
American people are opposed to mob law and 
are in favor of a federal statute which would 
effectively stamp it out. The organized church, 
organized labor, a representative section of the 
Southern white press and Southern womanhood 
have time and again endorsed a federal anti- 
lynching bill, and petitioned for its enactment. 
And all the skillful rationalization of Mr. Arthur 
Krock of the 7imes and others cannot gloss over 
the shameful spectacle presented by those repre- 
sentatives of Democracy who plead for the 
“right to lynch” their fellow citizens. 


ROBERT ELZY 

PPORTUNITY felicitates Robert Elzy 
QO): the completion of twenty years as 

Executive Secretary of the Brooklyn 
Urban League and Lincoln Settlement. It is 
not difficult to evaluate his work. Through his 
efforts the level of Negro life in Brooklyn has 
been raised and the socially maladjusted mem- 
bers of the Negro race have become the con- 
cern of organized social work in that com- 
munity. Robert Elzy has been a living symbol 
of the work of the Urban League for better race 
relations. He has made countless friends for 
the Negro. He has made a great municipality 
conscious of its duty to even the least of its 
citizens. He has participated in social programs 
designed to aid not only the Negro but the 
whole community. He is more than an efficient 
Urban League executive. He is an uncommon 
individual who has made a singular contribu- 
tion to his race, his city and his country. 
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In the News Columns 


RICHARD WRIGHT 


York City has come high literary honor. 
Uncle Tom’s Children, his book of four 
short novels depicting Negro life and the never- 
ending struggle against poverty in the deep 
South, won first prize of $500 in a contest spon- 
sored by Story Magazine among 600 of the 
men and women employed on the Federal Writ- 
ers’ Project. 

Wright settled in New York about a year ago 
after a hectic period of wandering that took 
him from his birthplace in Mississippi up 
through the Southeastern states and into Illinois. 
He has been employed for several months on 
the WPA American Guide, assisting in the writ- 
ing of a comprehensive essay on “Negroes in 
Manhattan.” As a sideline he has done critical 
essays and stories for such publications as The 
New Republic, New Masses, New Challenge, 
Left Front, and Partisan Review. 

The four pieces making up Uncle Tom’s 
Children deal with lynchings and mob mur- 
der, battles for land, struggles against flood 
waters and the intricate and unpredictable work- 
ings of race prejudice in the South. They are to 
be published serially by Story Magazine, and 
later issued in book form by Harper Brothers. 
Judges of the contest were Harry Scherman, 
president of the Book of the Month Club; Sin- 
clair Lewis, and Lewis Gannett. 

The $500 prize will go into the bank, Wright 
told reporters when announcement of his vic- 
tory was made, to support him while he finishes 
a novel that will have Chicago as its back- 
ground. When that is done, he said, he hopes 
to go to Mexico in search of new experiences 
and material. 

“There’s a changing social order there,” he 
said, “and that’s fascinating to me. I’ve always 
liked to travel, and I want to do more in the 
future. But it mustn’t be just traveling. I want 
to study all the while. Maybe if this book goes 
over, I'll be able to do that.” 

He does not, of course, believe that publica- 
tion of Uncle Tom’s Children means the end 
of all hardship for him. “But at least Ill be 
able to write for a while without worrying 
about where money for rent and food is coming 
from.” 

“I was born in Natchez, Mississippi,” he ex- 
plained. “My father was a laborer, but he left 


T* 29-year old Richard Wright of New 
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Richard Wright 


my mother when I was very young. Ever since, 
my life has been a pretty hectic one. 

“IT must have gone to a dozen public schools 
before I finally decided to run away from 
home. That was when I was fifteen, and in the 
eighth grade. I haven’t had any formal educa- 
tion since.” 

“IT went from Natchez to Memphis, I remem- 
ber. I got a job as an errand boy and then be- 
came a porter. But all I really wanted to do, 
in those days, was to read. 

“IT wandered up along the Mississippi finding 
jobs here and there, and finally I reached Chi- 
cago. There I worked first at sweeping streets 
and then at digging ditches. I still read at every 
chance I got, and after a while I started to 
write. Some of my articles and stories appeared 
in the little literary magazines, and I began to 
think maybe I could say something. Finally | 
got on the Federal Writers’ Project in Chicago. 
One of my stories appeared in the Vew Cara- 
van, an anthology; and some of my work was 
published in the WPA book, American Stuff. 

“Finally I came to New York, and started 
writing the stories that make up Uncle Tom’s 
Children. I wrote my guts into them. Now that 
they’re finished, I hope the copy shows it. I 
hope they’re really worth something.” 
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@ By REGINALD A. JOHNSON 


worker. He benefited by labor develop- 

ments which increased wages, decreased 
hours and opened new fields of employment. 
The movement from relief to employment 
did not affect him as greatly as it did 
other workers, and his employment gains at 
no time equaled the peak of pre-depression days. 
Nevertheless, the past twelve months stand out 
significantly as the most promising since 1930. 
[he extent of increase in the number of Negroes 
employed is not known, but the gains for the 
year include large membership enrollment in the 
major labor groups and many appointments to 
public office by way of Civil Service, which in 
itself opened new vistas of employment oppor- 
tunities heretofore not available to Negro white- 
collar workers. 

On the other hand, there were losses resulting 
from racial displacement, from the failure of 
labor movements in certain communities to ob- 
tain their objectives and, during the last three 
months of the year, from the general loss in em- 
ployment due to the recession. In addition, there 
were communities in which Negro labor was 
not benefited to a noticeable extent along with 
the general increase in job opportunities. 

The American labor movement served Ne- 
groes to a greater extent during the year than at 
any other time in its recent history. The Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, in its devel- 
opment of an industrial labor program, adhered 
consistently to a policy of non-discrimination, re- 
sulting in the addition of many thousands of Ne- 
gro members to newly formed and reorganized 
unions in transportation, steel and auto manu- 
facture. Other fields were likewise affected, but 
to a lesser degree. Out of this growth in union- 
ism came unmistakable benefits in wages and 
hours, some lessening of the color line in indus- 
try, and the admission of Negroes into organiza- 
tions in fields from which they had heretofore 
been barred, such as the electrical industry and 
rapid transit. 

Another outstanding contribution of the year 
was that made by the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters. After ten years’ effort, full recog- 
nition was accorded the union by the Pullman 
Company and a contract was signed which 
granted a 240-hour month, time-and-a-half for 
over-time, a minimum wage of $89.50 per 
month for the first year with progressive in- 
creases to $150, and abolition of the company 


To year 1937 did well by the Negro 


After a general pick-up in employment in the 
early months of 1937, “recession” caused the 
loss of many jobs held by Negroes. But all in 
all 1937 was not a totally unproductive year, 
and some significant gains were made by 
Negro workers throughout the country. 


union. Over 8,000 porters and maids received 
wage increases, amounting to a total of $1,250,- 
000 for the year 1937. 

The International Brotherhood of Red Caps, 
formed during 1937, has been successful in com- 
pleting negotiations in several large cities for 
improved wages and hours for station employees. 

The refusal on the part of the Administration 
of New York City to recognize an A. F. of L. 
transportation union because it denied member- 
ship to colored workers employed as trainmen 
on the city subway system paved the way for 
the Transport Workers’ Union of the C.I.O., 
which admitted all members without regard to 
race, to become the principal bargaining agent 
for this group of workers. 

The State of Pennsylvania weakened racial 
discrimination in unions when the legislature 
enacted an amendment to the State Labor Re- 
lations Act prohibiting recognition of labor 
groups that deny membership because of race. 
This act set a precedent in labor relations that 
promises significant and far-reaching benefits. 

How the Negro fared in the general employ- 
ment picture during the year is shown in obser- 
vations made by Urban League branches in a 
number of the larger cities throughout, the 
country. 

In Atlanta, Georgia, there was a marked 
increase in the number of Negroes absorbed in 
domestic service. The rate of absorption in in- 
dustrial jobs was increased but this increase 
was not as rapid as the general increase of in- 
dustrial employment in this area. The rate of 
WPA lay-offs was faster than the rate of em- 
ployment absorption. There was some increase 
in the membership of Negroes in both the 
A. F. of L. and C.1I.Q. unions in this commun- 
ity. 

In Buffalo, New York, Negroes were re- 
employed in acceptable proportion to that of 
whites, particularly in the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, the Pullman Shops and the Pratt and 
Letchworth Company. In the field of domestic 
service there was a continuing demand in 
excess of the number of persons available, at 
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improved wage scales. These advanced from $5 
to $8, to $7 to $15. Several gains were made 
in employment in municipal institutions. 

In Chicago, : Illinois, Negro workers made 
fairly substantial gains in employment during 
1937. Definite evidence of change can be cited 
in terms of increases in the number of jobs ob- 
tained, the advancement of Negroes into posi- 
tions formerly closed to them, and increased 
participation in labor movements. Placement 
statistics released by employment agencies re- 
veal that larger numbers of Negroes were re- 
ferred to jobs in 1937 than in the preceding 
year. Records of the Department of Industrial 
Relations of the Chicago Urban League show 
an 80 per cent increase in placement over 1936, 
and reports from the Illinois State Employment 
Service indicate similar progress. Some advances 
of Negroes into better jobs can be reported, par- 
ticularly in the case of women. This year many 
jobs were obtained for women in sales and 
clerical positions. There was an increased par- 
ticipation by Negro workers in the labor move- 
ment, generally. 

Outstanding in 1937’s developments in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, was the increase in wage 
scales for women employed in domestic service. 
A second noticeable factor was the increase in 
the number of Negroes applying for and ob- 
taining positions in Civil Service set-ups; and 
a third was the inclusion, without question, of 
Negro workers in those industries and occupa- 
tions newly unionized. 

Partial data regarding employment of Ne- 
groes in Columbus, Ohio, point to three facts: 
(1) decline in WPA employment, (2) increase 
in employment in private industry during the 
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One in Twelve—a Graphic Portrayal of the Proportion of Negroes in American Industry 


first nine months of 1937, and (3) shar) de. 
cline in employment in the last quarter of | 937, 

In Memphis, Tennessee, statistics se: ured 
from the Chamber of Commerce show ‘hat. 
during 1936, 14,780 Negro men and women 
were employed in industrial plants of the city, 
In 1937 this number was increased by 1() per 
cent. During 1937 several Negro labor unions 
were organized and a few reorganized. Many 
hundreds of Negro men were unionized anc re- 
cognized as skilled mechanics. There were two 
reasons for this: (1) the intensive campaign for 
members on the part of the A. F. of L. and the 
C.1.O. organizations, and (2) the rule govern. 
ing employment of mechanics on local govern. 
ment projects, and the percentage of Negro me- 
chanics demanded by the government on thes 
projects. The replacement of Negroes by whites 
on trucks and elevators, and as bell-hops, waiters 
and porters in many business houses, plants and 
industries was observed. 

The employment situation in Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin, showed a decided improvement. This 
improvement, however, did not make itself 
manifest until about May, 1937. Nine industries 
which employed 295 Negroes in October, 1936, 
employed 416 in September, 1937. Negroes 
were 2omployed in more white collar jobs on 
WPA and PWA projects during 1937 than in 
any previous year. 

From Newark, New Jersey, comes the report 
that the industrial pick-up in the latter part of 
1936 did not seem to affect a large number of 
Negro workers in the northern Jersey area. How. 
ever, during the early part of 1937, a reason- 
ably large number of unskilled and semi-skilled 
colored workers were reemployed in the heavy 
industries and on 
the piers. Negro 
participation § in 
WPA work experi- 
enced a serious de- 
cline late in 1936 
and throughout 
1937. decided 
increase in domes- 
tic employment 
was noted during 
the year, both in 
the number of po- 
sitions opened and 
in the wage scale 
paid. In the latter 
part of 1937 the 
business recession 
interfered seriously 
with the employ- 
ment of colored 
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men. lactory workers found it necessary 
to return to direct relief. The employ- 
ment situation was not relieved by work- 
relief programs. As a result, with the ex- 
ception of the employment made avail- 
able to women, the Negro in this area 
found his condition worse at the end 
of 1937 than in 1936. 

The year 1937 will go down in the an- 
nals as a banner year for Negro labor in 
Richmond, Virginia, not because of any 
wide expansion of opportunity nor great 
increase in the number of workers em- 
ployed, bet because Richmond, like hun- 
dreds of other communities, felt the pres- 
sure of the activity of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization sufficiently to 
vield to organization of many of its work- 
ers. The unionization of more than 4,000 
Negro tobacco workers into locals of the 
C.1.O. brought with it increases in wages, 
regulation of hours, improvement of 
working conditions, and more than all 
these actual negotiations between workers 
and their bosses. All this was a change 
which could not otherwise have been ac- 
complished in a generation. 

Springfield, Illinois, did not show the 
same fluctuations among Negro workers 
as many other communities. In Tampa, 
Florida, the absorption of Negroes into 
private business was very slow, almost 
negligible. 

Statistics received from State 
Labor Department show that in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, during 1937, there was a grad- 
ual increase in employment in industries in 
which a fairly large number of Negroes are em- 
ployed: cotton compresses, hotels, laundries 


' and lumber mills, until the middle of Novem- 


ber, at which time a decrease began to show. 
WPA curtailment in July caused a hardship 
to Negroes in this community, particularly 
for the Negro women who were released, be- 
cause Little Rock affords them practically no 


) opportunity in private employment save domestic 


work at ridiculously low wages. The American 
Federation of Labor granted a charter to 
Negro carpenters (United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America) and a formal 
relationship was established with white car- 
penters through the Central Trades Council. 
White workers at the Missouri Pacific Shops made 
humerous attempts to organize the Negro work- 
ers, but so far these efforts have been unsuccess- 
ful because the white union has tried to limit the 
employment of Negro workers to servile jobs. 

In Baltimore, Maryland, there were a few 
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The Aluminum Industry Offers Job Opportunities 
to Colored Workers 


significant gains in the social work field. There 
are now about fourteen colored workers in 
the Department of Public Welfare, which is 
under Civil Service. In addition, seven Ne- 
groes were appointed to the Maryland Em- 
ployment Commission’s staff. The C.I.O. made 
substantial progress in organizing steel workers 
and clothing workers. It was reported that 2,000 
colored workers were recruited by a Negro or- 
ganizer of the Steel Workers’ Committee. The 
most conspicuous employment losses were 
those of the steel workers. No less than 1,500 
have been dropped during the recession. 


In Kansas City, Missouri, a comparative ana- 
lysis of the number of orders for workers re- 
ceived during 1936 and those received during 
1937 through the office of the Urban League 
showed a slight loss. The most significant gains 
for the industrial Negro in Kansas City came 
through the recognition given him by labor 
unions. Negroes were included along with white 
workers in the membership of a number of locals. 
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But several cases were reported of employers 
who, rather than pay the scale to Negroes, 
found a way to replace them with white work- 
ers. 
In Massillon, Ohio, there was little or no 
change in domestic employment and slight im- 
provement in the retail field. In the steel in- 
dustry there was a sharp increase in employment 
prior to October; from October to the end of 
the year jobs in steel fell rapidly. Little change 
in employment was noted in Lincoln, Nebraska. 

The year 1937 was an eventful one for Ne- 
groes in Minneapolis, Minnesota. Here again 
the impact of the forces of the C.1.O. and the 
A. F. of L. made it possible for more Negroes 
to gain union membership. In the field of pri- 
vate employment additional jobs have been pro- 
vided for Negroes as a result of the expansion 
of the Walgreen stores. A similar expansion on 
the part of the Woolworth stores resulted in the 
securing of additional jobs for Negroes. Domes- 
tic employment showed a decided improvement 
over previous years, both by way of additional 
jobs and increased wages. Employment in this 
field was quite steady throughout the year and 
it did not show the effect of the business reces- 
sion as did most other lines of work. While 
unemployment among Negroes in Minneapolis 
is still disproportionately high, as compared with 
the last few years, colored workers not only have 
held their own but have made significant gains 
by their entrance into new fields. 

In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1937 was 
marked by a very vivid change of the Negro’s 
attitude and interest toward organized labor. 
Negroes became very much alive to the labor 
movement. Many of the white locals which had 
previously held a rather contemptuous attitude 
toward Negro workers were accepting these 
workers into their locals as the year drew 
to a close. Many unions such as the Teamsters, 
Cleaners and Dyers, and Window Cleaners con- 
ducted strikes in 1937 which resulted in higher 
wages and shorter working hours for the Negro 
werkers. The admittance of Negroes into the 
locals and the formation of new union groups 
by Negroes surpassed all records for previous 
years. 

Negro labor in Seattle, Washington, experi- 
enced some definite gains in 1937 over 1936. 
From 1931 to 1936 Negroes had largely dis- 
appeared from automobile row. Late 1936 and 
1937 saw many new men employed by sales 
agencies as dusters, porters and in other utility 
services. The Post Office made several perman- 
ent appointments of clerks and carriers, among 
whom were several Negroes. In 1936, the Paci- 
fic Steamship Company withdrew its boats from 


service as the company began reorgani. ition 
throwing about 200 men in ste sande 
department out of work. But in 193° 4% 
new jobs were opened to Negroes when th Dol. 
lar Line replaced Chinese in the stewarc.’ de. 
partment with Negroes in compliance w th a 
Act of Congress. Recently, however, thes: ship. 
have been operated as freighters and the num. 
ber of Negroes employed per ship has bein cy 
from 72 to 22. | 

In Warren, Ohio, there was increased eM 

ployment of Negroes in the steel mills and 4 
number of instances of promotions to more mi 
sponsible jobs. Response to labor union ac LiVitie 
was meagre. In Waterbury, Connecticut, wor 
was good for domestic and factory employees 
until the Spring of 1937; it became inc reasingl 
bad from then to the present. 
Data released by the Works Progress Admin. 
istration and the American Federation of [abo; 
give an additional slant on the above summan 
of Negro employment. The A. F. of L.' re. 
ports a job increase of 1,531,591 from Septem. 
ber, 1936 to September, 1937, bringing the tots 
employed up to 44,915,112, the highest point 
reached in employment since 1929. The WPA: 
shows a reduction of 2,004,516 from its rolls for 
the period September, 1936 to September, 1937 
bringing a new low of 1.477.000 persons em. 
ployed by the WPA. If we are willing to accept 
the A. F. of L. figures as reasonably representa- 
tive of the situation, it is evident that the exten 
of reduction of the WPA was too drastic. Jus 
who benefited least by the improved employ ment 
conditions in the early part of 1937 is illustrated 
by the fact that in face of cutting the number o! 
Negroes on WPA from 420,000 in 1936 t 
225,000 in 1937, the percentage on WPA in. 
creased from 12 per cent to 15.2 per cent. As 
inadequate as this increase mav be. it gives 
some indication of the failure of industry to ab- 
sorb Negro workers. 

It is evident that the Negro gained ven 
slightly in employment during the vear. He held 
more actual jobs in the first part of the vear, 
but sustained a relative loss when we view em- 
ployment gains for all groups. The outstanding 
improvement was in the white-collar brackets 

The gains in industry were attributable mor 
to the success of union developments during the 
year than to any other factor. These gains, how- 
ever, cannot be measured by an increase of jobs 
in industry, but by general improvement in 
wages, hours and working conditions. This ap- 
plies to Negro labor more so than to any othe: 
group. 
~ 1 American Federationist, October, 1937. 

2 WPA Annual Report, 1937. 
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| Organizing for Recreation 
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@ By DR. HAROLD MEYER 


HROUGHOUT the Southeastern states 
a comparatively new field of work is fast 
opening to the trained Negro, offering 
him hundreds of opportunities for regular year- 
round employment that hitherto did not exist. 

The field is that of recreation work. For years 
such agencies as the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, the Federated Women’s Clubs, the 
American Legion and the Y’s have worked with 
state, county, and city recreation departments, 
trying to convince them of the need for greater 
recreation opportunities for Negroes. They have 
made surveys to show the growing need for such 
opportunities and have held institutes to pro- 
mote trained leadership among Negro workcrs. 

Now their work is bearing fruit. And _ the 
most encouraging result of all, it seems to me, 
is the fact that so many of the persons whose 
first interest in recreation was the result of these 
pioneering efforts and who first undertook re- 
creation work on a temporary, trial-and-error 
basis, have established for themselves perman- 
ent places on the payroll of their community. 

I am happy to see this happening. Having 
lived in this region all my life, I know that the 
Southeast can well afford to give its Negro citi- 
zens an abundant program of leisure-time ac- 
tivity, and I know too that 
no portion of the popula- 
tion needs it more. In the 
past the needs of the Negro 
have rarely been consid- 
ered when recreation plans 
were made. Somehow it 
was not understood that so- 
cial ills, like physical ills, 
could not be cured unless 
all parts were healed. Now 
white leaders of this region 
seem finally to have come 
to the realization that in 
any social planning for 
their own good, Negroes 
cannot safely be ignored. 

The question that fre- 
quently has been brought 
to me is: How can Ne- 
grocs in communities of 
the Southeast, where no 
pioneering work as yet has 
heen attempted by the 
agencies I have named, 
secure the type of recrea- 


Supervising recreation activities is a compara- 
tively new field in which many trained colored 
persons are finding work. Dr. Meyer here tells 
how communities without recreation facilities 
may go about securing them. 


tion they need most, and with it new opportuni- 
ties for the employment of their high school and 
college graduates? 

A practical answer to this question might be 
found in the experience of the colored citizens 
of Colbert County, Alabama. Ten years ago they 
faced squarely the problem of lack of recrea- 
tion facilities for their children and attacked it 
immediately. The program which they put into 
action then is still in effective operation—a con- 
stant source of inspiration and of practical op- 
portunity. 

About 1927, the mothers of this County or- 
ganized themselves into clubs for the purpose 
of providing some form of recreation for their 
children. Through their eftorts a community 
playground was established, fully equipped with 
slides, trestle bars, see-saws, a tennis court, a 
wading pool, and a community house. 

Later the group decided to sponsor each year 
a trip to camp for a few chosen boys. At the 
same time they provided classes in sewing, knit- 


A Playground Supervisor Referees a Baseball Game 
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ting, canning, and other things vital to com- 
munity and home life for the girls. More re- 
cently these same mothers took advantage of 
the recreation program of the WPA by asking 
for and getting two play centers where their 
children could participate in games, club meet- 
ings, and handicraft classes under the supervi- 
sion of trained leaders. In these centers boys’ 
clubs, girls’ clubs, and a fathers’ club have been 
organized, and periodic play nights are held. 

From such a program as this, small though it 
may have been in the beginning, have come 
many demonstrated cultural values. Equally 
important, a number of new jobs have been 
opened up as the need for trained workers to 
supervise the play activities has become more 
and more apparent. 

How can a similar program be worked out 
in your own community ? 

The answer seems to lie first of all in the edu- 
cation of your older people to the need for, 
and value of, organized recreation for the com- 
munity; and secondly, in getting them to take 
constructive steps toward the creation of the 
necessary facilities. It is sometimes difficult to 
convince the older persons, who have been de- 
nied recreational facilities all their lives and 
grown accustomed to not having them, of the 
need for them. To these persons it must be 
pointed out that what is needed is not a mere 
play program, but a recreation program direct- 
ly related to community life. It should also be 
pointed out that many very necessary welfare 
services can be carried on as an adjunct to the 
basic recreation work. 

One of the best ways to inaugurate a pro- 
gram looking toward improvement of recrea- 
tion facilities is through the formation of some 
sort of “Community Council,” made up of rep- 
resentatives of all agencics or groups that are 
interested, or should be interested, in the prob- 
lem. The first, or organizational, meeting of 
such a council should be called by someone 
with authority or prestige in your community, 
such as the head of the public school, or direct- 
or of a local social organization. It is well al- 
ways to have the state, county, or local Recrea- 
tion Board member in on such a meeting. 

The council then should set about assembling 
the factual material essential to constructive 
planning. It must take the initiative in inter- 
preting the program to the community, in de- 
veloping program ideas, in securing leadership 
—both paid and volunteer—and in raising such 
funds as are necessary for equipment. 

Assistance in all these efforts should come 
from your local public schools, for schools have 
always identified themselves closely with com- 
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munity recrcation and education programs: 
your state library and museum, which through 
its extension department can provide provram 
suggestions, books, films and other mater.als: 
the National Youth Administration, which will 
employ young men and women between the 
agcs of 18 and 25 to work on your playgro.nds 
and in your community centers; the Eduction 
and Recreation Divisions of the Works Provress 
Administration, which can furnish your com. 
munity with leaders for educational and recre. 
ational activities; and the local relief agency, 
which can assist in interpreting the program to 
the needy in the community and can arouse the 
interest of this group. There are also many state 
and national organizations whose expericnce 
and resources you can utilize to advantage. 

Your community council should next. strive 
for two things: first, to get from the people an 
expression of their recreational interests and 
needs; and second, to develop in cooperation 
with established agencies a well-balanced _pro- 
gram of activity, beginning with the expressed 
interests and needs and leading into other ac- 
tivities concerning which the unserved group 
has been inarticulate. 

Discovering facilities that may be used in the 
development of community recreation should be 
an important part of your council’s job. The 
best equipment does not always make the best 
program. Success more often comes through 
making the most of existing facilities and de- 
veloping group activities in places where people 
normally gather and feel at home. For this rea- 
son Negro churches and schools should be used 
to their fullest capacities. 

Leadership for the program may be drawn 
from three sources: (1) the professional | ad- 
ers of established social agencies: (2. volun- 
teer leadership; or (3) work-relief (WPA or 
NYA) leadership. Usually it will be necessary 
to provide some training for thes: workers espe- 
cially the volunteers, and as many experienced 
persons as possible should be enlisted to help. 
Such a program, however, must begin with and 
be built upon the interest of the leaders in thi 
training, and it must be so flexible and so organ- 
ized that it is always adapted to the capabilities 
and needs of the group. 

Activities that may be undertaken by such a 
program are many. They may take the form of 
development of recreation centers, community 
athletics, community playgrounds, art and craft 
classes, community drama and pageantry, com- 
munity music, or social recreation. In specialized 
fields, they may include such subjects as gym- 
nastics, tumbling, folk and tap dancing, social 
(Continued on Page 92) 
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Student Guidance 


at Virginia State » 


@ By EDNA M. COLSON 


HERE is an increasing need for the early 

direction of students into channels in 

which their interests, abilities, and experi- 
ences point. This seems to be particularly true 
in the case of colored students. During the re- 
cent economic upheaval there has been a 
marked increase in unemployment and voca- 
tional shifting, and a breakdown in the morale 
of Negro youth because of these conditions. 
Negro workers have been displaced from jobs in 
great numbers. Competition in labor and indus- 
try on racial and cultural lines has steadily in- 
creased. To meet these changing conditions, 
any college program of guidance must be con- 
tinually revamped and reorganized. This we 
have attempted to do at Virginia State. 

Our purposes in initiating a guidance pro- 
gram were many. We hoped first to provide a 
gencral orientation for the incoming college 
freshman. We wanted to gather for our own 
use an objective picture of incoming college 
classes by means of a testing program, so that 
we could use the data as a means of curricular 
and extra-curricular motivation. We wished to 
afford personal and social adjustment of stu- 
dents through counseling— detecting such prob- 
lems as frustration, feelings of insecurity, feel- 
ings of inferiority, anxieties and worries in 
their early stages, so that the students could be 
saved from complete failure. We aimed to de- 
velop an all-college esprit de corps by the inspir- 
ation and guidance of the members of the 
school community, and we were anxious to dis- 
cover and develop the talents and special abili- 
ties of unusual students and to provide direction 
for the student body at large. Such a program, 
we knew, not only would help the students, but 
would vitalize and enrich our own teaching, 
for numerous studies show that successful in- 
struction rests fundamentally upon an insight 
and appreciation of the problems of adolescence. 


So, for a number of years, the Guidance 
Committee at Virginia State has held a series of 
meetings each summer, at which time we at- 
tempt first to secure a comprehensive view of 
the work for the coming year in order to de- 
termine basic philosophy and policies, and then 
to make arrangements for the execution of our 
plans. Before the first semester opens we have 
checked over each freshman’s admission appli- 
cation blank, have ordered test materials, have 
edited the freshman handbook, and have sent 
letters to those in a position to assist us in our 
program, 


Here is how one outstanding institution meets 
the need of its new students for aid in getting 
the most out of their college years and in 
planning for a place in the outside world. 


Our hardest work comes with Freshman 
Week. In keeping with the policies of an in- 
creasing number of colleges, Virginia State pro- 
vides an integrated, planned, and supervised 
program for the induction of freshmen into 
college life. Such a program, it has been found, 
minimizes the uneasiness, homesickness, and 
general maladjustment which so frequently at- 
tends college entrance. Through it, a class spirit, 
a school spirit, and a positive attitude toward 
faculty members usually can be achieved. 

Freshman Week activities usually include a 
class supper, a group organization meeting, a 
series of psychological examinations, a tour of 
the campus, an initiation service, hikes for men 
and women, and a physical examination. After 
registration is completed there is the formal 
opening of the college, followed by a faculty tea 
for new students and sometimes a “stunt night” 
program. 

Following Freshman Week, the Guidance 
Committee meets to evaluate its program and 
to plan its activities in more concrete outline for 
the vear. This series of discussions and meet- 
ings serves to crystallize the thinking of the 
committee and to channelize its action, which 
generally falls into four categories: counseling, 
testing, orientation, and social guidance. 

In a college of some eight hundred students it 
is essential that, somewhere in the set-up, pro- 
vision should be made for viewing the student 
as a personality. The Guidance Committee at- 
tempts to accomplish this by means of a pro- 
gram of counseling. A committee of between 
twenty and thirty counselors is selected each 
year. Realizing that counseling, in order to be 
effective, must be intrinsically motivated, in- 
formal, persistent, and comprehensive, the per- 
sonality of the counselor, his professional prepa- 
ration along the lines of guidance, and his in- 
terest in the work are carefully examined before 
any student is sent to him. 

Expert counseling serves as a means of motiv- 
ating the student, preventing personality disin- 
tegration, and enriching the tone of campus life. 

The most vital part of the counseling program 
lies in the first interview, and the teachers’ sub- 
sequent ability to make frequent and informal 
contacts with the students. The nature of adol- 
escent problems, and the general sensitivity and 
reticence of many young people to discuss their 
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problems freely and honestly, makes counsel- 
ing essentially an art. 

The testing program at Virginia State has 
been limited to two fields: intelligence testing 
and achievement measurement. The main use 
of the tests to date has been for obtaining an ob- 
jective picture of the incoming classes, for classi- 
fying pupils, for grouping them homogeneously 
within large classes as in French and English, 
and for predicting their school success or failure. 

The orientation program aims to give the 
student a picture of the college as a functional 
organism, to teach him the techniques of effi- 
cient study, to give him an insight regarding the 
interrelationship of various subject-matter fields, 
and to give him vocational guidance and infor- 
mation. Lectures are presented on such subjects 
as “The Meaning of a College Education,” 
“Virginia State College—History and Tradi- 
tion,” “Campus Life—Its Problems,” “How To 
Study,” and “How to Take Notes.” Vocational 
information is provided in a series of illustrated 
talks on such occupations as agriculture, mining, 
public service, the professions, and domestic 
service. Through such discussions the incoming 
classes have gained information of value to 
them, developed attitudes and appreciations to- 
ward the function of college education, and 
become aware of the variety of problems facing 
them. 

The social portion of the guidance program 
is designed for the development of well-rounded, 
adjusted personalities. Recognizing the limita- 
tion of rural communities in providing adequate, 
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inexpensive, wholesome recreation for young 
people, and cognizant of the value of social 
participation, the Guidance Committee carries 
out each year a program which is based upon a 
scientific study of campus recreational needs. It 
includes assistance in the planning of class ban- 
quets, dances, talent shows, choir recitals, and 
stunt nights; the sponsorship of faculty-senior 
receptions, the working out of homecoming ac- 
tivities, and the supervision of undergraduate 
clubs. In addition, the committee assists with re- 
creation programs for groups that regularly visit 
the campus, including the Four-H Club, the 
New Farmers of America, the Hi-Y Club, and 
the meetings of farmers sponsored by County 
Agents. 

The major policies of the Guidance Program 
have been formulated by a central committee 
made up of the director of each division of the 
college, the Registrar, and additional faculty 
members appointed by the President. Responsi- 
bility for vocational counseling activities has 
been given to a group of twenty-five teachers 
each year, this group being appointed by the 
President. 

Although Virginia State’s guidance program 
has been annually evaluated and consequently 
elaborated and enriched, it still has many seri- 
ous limitations. It appears, however, that with 
an increased interest in guidance on the part of 
the faculty each year, a more direct emphasis 
will be placed upon the Guidance Committees 
program by all members of the college com- 
munity. 


By FRANK J. SMALLS 


Aruoucu I freely go from place to place, 
I am regarded as an ethnic quack ; 
I have no country and I lack a race 
Because, alas, I’m neither white nor black. 
I eat, and think, and feel like other men, 
If I can’t live as they, I'd rather die ; 
My feet are free; my mind is in a pen: 
Almighty God! please tell me who am I? 
I am the helpless product of two ties 
Which makes me part of some facetious plan; 
No one consulted me for my replies, 
Because I’m just the Foy of heartless man. 
What right has He to label me with scorn, 


And damn my soul for merely being born? 
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Apology to John 


@ By SARAH WALMSLEY ELDREDGE 


they decided to hire John. The bos:, the 

office manager, and the city salesman were 
all talking at once in the boss’s office and things 
were pretty well torn up on account of most of 
the stuff being already moved over to the new 
building. I heard the boss say, “We gotta get 
a regular engineer to run that boiler. He’s got 
to be on the job all the time. We want the place 
kept ship-shape. You guys got anyone in 
mind ?” 

Well, they all had some one in mind but the 
big city salesman could talk the loudest so he 
won the floor and from what I heard I gathered 
that he knew a fellow who could run the boil- 
er, clean up, do all the errands, grease and wash 
everybody’s automobile, and make himself gen- 
erally useful, and besides mind his own business 
and keep his mouth shut. Well, they all argued 
back and forth. Then I heard the boss say, 
“But suppose he belongs to the union!” And 
the city salesman sort of exploded the way he 
does when he laughs and said, “Not a chance! 
He can’t belong to the union! He’s a colored 


[es thinking, just now, about the night 


man.” 

So I wasn’t surprised when I found John out 
front polishing the brass on the door of the new 
building the first morning we were there, and 
it wasn’t long before I found out that John not 
only could, but was required to do all the things 
claimed for him. Week-ends when the salesmen 
were in off the road, he washed, greased and 
polished their cars. I don’t think they ever gave 
him anything extra for it. When it was cold or 
raining, he made endless trips to restaurants for 
sandwiches and coffee at lunch time and to the 
drug store for aspirin tablets and cigarettes. 
When the temperature got down so low that it 
wasn’t safe to leave the cars parked out front 
for any length of time because they might 
freeze, then John had to drive them one by one 
over to a garage in the neighborhood, walking 
back through the cold; and in the evening he 
had to go over and get the cars for the men 
when they were ready to go home. 


Speaking of going home reminds me of an- 
other thing. There were three or four nights 
when I had to work as late as eleven o'clock 
because it was the end of the year and I had 
to make out a lot of special reports on the out- 
standing accounts and send in the inventories. 
Our building is in an out-of-the-way place, a 


A realistic story by a young white woman that 
limns in fine perspective the workings of race 
prejudice in today's industrial world. 


dark and lonesome corner, and on this particular 
night all the other girls had gone home. John 
was waiting to lock up the place and was wash- 
ing the door knobs in the office while he waited. 
I was sealing up the envelopes with my reports 
and weighing them for postage and I certainly 
was glad that John was still around because 
the building was a spooky place to be alone 
in. The street car line was three blocks away— 
three dark blocks—-and I got to thinking about 
how lonesome it was going to be to walk to the 
street car. I wondered if John would walk that 
far with me. I called over and asked him and 
he said he’d be glad to. All the way over to 
the street car, I never spoke a word to him. I 
wanted to say something. I wish I had said 
something, but I just couldn’t. I tried to but I 
couldn’t. In the office I could ask him to walk 
to the car with me. That was asking him to do 
something. But outside the office, walking along 
the street with him, there was an impenetrable 
wall between us. I can’t explain it. It was late, 
it was dark and lonely, and there was a cold 
wind blowing, but I felt safe and secure with 
John. We were both tired, we had worked hard 
that day. I felt as we walked along in silence 
that in spite of the wall there was an unspoken 
feeling of comradeship between us. It was in 
the quiet rhythm of our weary footsteps. Per- 
haps he felt it too. I hope so. And perhaps he 
wanted to talk to me and couldn’t. 


When we reached the corner where I catch 
the street car, I said, “Thanks, John, good- 
night.” And John said, “Good-night.” John had 
a deep, soft-speaking voice and I don’t know 
whether it was the quality of his voice or the 
sort of lonesome sound it made as he turned 
away ; but that night I began to see John as a 
man for the first time, I think. 


John wasn’t with us very long after that, but 
ever since I have been remembering little things 
that were part of his experience with us. There 
was the matter of the big coarse girl we had 
working in the shipping room for a while. Yes- 
terday I came across an exquisite little poem 
John wrote just after he left us and I couldn’t 
help remembering how I was walking through 
the shipping room one morning and this girl 
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80 APOLOGY TO JOHN 


yelled across the room to him, “Say, handsome, 

come over here and clean up this mess on the 
floor!”” And I wondered, what did he think of 
us, what did he think of us? What did he think 
of the hours we kept him working, of the things 
we asked him to do, of the way we carried on 
in the office? 

Could he have been laughing at us all the 
time? I believe that John was the kind of man 
who would be sorry for us rather than other- 
wise. Like the night we gave the party opening 
the new building to the trade. The food alone 
cost over a hundred dollars. But no one was 
sober enough to eat it when it finally was served. 
When I left, there was fried chicken all over 
the place. The guests were slipping on it on the 
stairs. What a night! John was trying to operate 
the elevator, they were sending him out for 
more liquor, more ice, more gingerale. He was 
searching for their hats and coats. Once, they 
all started playing tag. The big fat girl spied 
John and started running after him. This an- 
noyed him and he tried to get away but when 
the gang saw him running from the girl they 
thought it would be great fun to help her catch 
him, so they all tore down the hall after him. 
Luckily, he ducked into the elevator and got 
away. 

The party just went on and on. By the time 
I decided to go home two of the salesmen lay 
sprawled on a shipping table. As I passed them 
on my way to the stairs, someone called out, 
“Look out, don’t step in that!” I saw John be- 
side me. He was mopping up an awful mess 
they had made. I said, “John, will you get me a 
taxi?” He did. Why didn’t I call up for my 
own taxi? John was so tired and he still had 
to clean up the whole place before he could go 
home. I don’t know. I just didn’t think. I guess 
I am as thoughtless as everyone else. I’m sorry 
that John has to remember that about me. 

It was shortly after the night John walked to 
the street car with me that this new “recession” 
started to be felt in earnest in our office. First 
we took a cut. Then we worked a week with- 
out pay. Then they started firing. Everyone 
went about in a high-keyed, nervous, jumpy 


sort of way. It might be anyone’s turn to go 
next. 

One day I noticed a new man hanging 
around, a white man. He’d just stand around 
a few minutes and then go out. He seemed to 
watch John when he was cleaning up and th n 
he’d go down in the basement and poke 
around. I thought he might be a relative of 
some of the folks or just waiting around to take 
someone home; but one day the boss called nie 
in and there was the man sitting in the boss's 
office. 

The boss said, “This is the new engineer. 
Put him on the payroll beginning Monday.” 

I was thunderstruck. I couldn’t understand 
it. John had been faithful, had worked hard, 
had been willing to do so much that could in 
no way be called the job of an engineer. His 
work had been satisfactory to everyone. So 
why the new man? 

Later in the day I slipped into the boss’s of- 
fice again and said, “Are we letting John go?” 

He grunted, “Yeah. Too bad, but it can’t 
be helped, I guess.” 

I couldn’t let it go at that so I said, “But 
why? Isn’t he satisfactory?” And feeling sort 
of on the defensive for John I added, “I wish 
you'd give him another chance.” 

The boss smiled wryly. “It isn’t that,’ he 
said. “He does his work all right, but we can’t 
afford to be sentimental in times like these.” 

I looked at him, puzzled, and T said, “How 
do you mean, sentimental ?” 

“Well,” he said, “I can’t keep a colored man 
on the payroll while a white mon starves.” 

That was that. I felt sick all the way down 
to my toes. But the thing that I still can’t for- 
get is the look John gave me when I handed 
him his last check. They had told him some 
kind cf a cock-and-bull story about the Home 
Office sending out this white man, but they 
hadn’t fooled John any. He knew. And when 
I said, “Good-bye, John,” and gave him his 
check I saw that he knew, and that he knew 
that I knew, why he was going. And I just 
stood there feeling ashamed and humble before 
John. 
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A Wizard with Furs » » » » » 


@ By EDWARD LAWSON 


AMES R. WELDON has an alchemy all 

his own. Give him the furry pelt of an 

ordinary American opossum, and_ shortly 
he'll return it to you a perfect silver fox. Give 
him a white rabbit skin and he'll hand it back 
a sleek black skunk. Give him an_ ordinary 
sheepskin and he'll turn out a lovely Krimmer 
lamb. Show him any genuine fur coat or 
neckpiece and overnight he'll reproduce it for 
vou at one-half -or less- the price! 
~ Mr. Weldon is half chemist and half artist. 
Practically, his work consists of mixing basic 
dyes so that when they are applied to fur they 
give it first a fashionable color, then a glossy 
sheen. Artistically, his chief asset is an almost 
uncanny ability to touch up and to “point” a 
cheap fur so that it will be a perfect replica of 
a high-priced one. In his line, he is a wizard. 

As a partner in the Henry Rein Chemical 
Company, with offices at 231 West 29th Street, 
New York City, Mr. Weldon is prime proof of 
the fact that color is no bar to a man who knows 
his business thoroughly and has the will -and 
the ability—to work hard and to pioneer into 
new fields. 

Many of the best fur manufacturers in New 
York send their dyeing business to the Rein firm 
because they know the work will be done quickly 
and correctly under Mr. Weldon’s supervision. 
The furs are cut and--in the case of coats 
already stitched together when they come from 
the manufacturers. The coloring or shade de- 
sired is specified. 

Mr. Weldon analyzes first the coloring that 
has been ordered. For each new color combina- 
tion he must figure out a new chemical formula 
and a new dyeing process. 

When he has decided on the formula, he 
mixes pigment and liquid dyes together as a 
painter might mix colors on his pallet. After 
he is certain that the shade is right, he pours 
the batch of dye into a vat and adds water to 
dissolve it. Then he dumps the furs into the 
vat and lets them stand for several hours. The 
dye, coloring the fur, does not affect the pelt at 
all. 

Taking the fur from the vat, Mr. Weldon 
then touches it up, by hand, with other dyes. 
This is where his artistry comes in. Suppose 
the fur was ordered dyed a basic black with 
white “points.” The black dye is easily applied 
in the vat, but the “pointing” must be done by 
hand. The process is a secret, varying with 


Chemistry led him into a most unusual occupa- 
tion—the dyeing of furs—and today he is 
master of a strange craft where artistry plus 
hard work yield rich returns. 


each dyer. It is Mr. Weldon’s success in creat- 
ing so many variations of color on a single fur 
that makes him so sought-after by the industry. 
Some of his replicas of the most expensive types 
of furs have not been duplicated. His finest 
imitations cannot be distinguished from “the 
real thing” by anyone but a fur expert of long 
experience. 

When the dyeing is completed, the furs are 
put into a dryer, which extracts most of the 
water, and then into a cleaning drum half filled 
with oak sawdust. This drum, revolving at a 
constant speed, rolls the furs over and over. The 
sawdust absorbs the excess dye, and at the same 
time gives the fur a lustre that it never had be- 
fore. A second drum, with seive sides, whirls 
away the sawdust from the skin. 

Finally the fur is combed and ironed. Press- 
ing “with the grain” encourages the hair to lie 
close to the pelt and produces a surface that is 
smooth and sleek. Pressed “against the grain,” 
it fluffs up. 

Five dollars is the average trade charge for 
the dyeing of a coat; a dollar or less for small 


James R. Weldon 
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fur pieces. But: a coat that costs the manu- 
facturer from $18 to $20 to produce—and that 
looks like nothing but a scrawny mass of skins 
when it comes to Mr. Weldon—leaves his hands 
worth from $50 to $100 and looking like a mil- 
lion! An ordinary fox skin, worth $2.00, goes 
back to the manufacturer in three hours a lovely 
imitation silver fox, worth from $25 to $35! 
Nearly worthless strips of opossum skin go 
through his dye works and emerge as mink ac- 
cessories for women’s suits and dresses, boosting 
the final sale price by at least ten dollars! 

The fur business is highly seasonal, Mr. Wel- 
don says. Its greatest spurt of trade comes in 
the summer months, when furs are made for 
fall and winter sales. Manufacturers dare not 
pile up stocks on speculation because styles 
change each year. 

How did he get started in this uncommon 
occupation ? 

Chiefly, he admits, through chemistry. Born 
in Port of Spain, Trinidad, in 1892, he majored 
in this subject at St. Mary’s College. 

In 1918 he came to America, determined to 
find some practical use for the things that he 
had learned. A friend who was employed as a 
helper by a fur-dyeing company in Brooklyn 
told him that the company was looking for a 
dyer. He applied for the position, learned the 
business quickly, and within three months was 
placed in full charge of the dye department. 

After five years with this company, he left to 
accept a job with a company that was on the 
verge of bankruptcy. His fur creations and his 
imitations were so well received that within a 
year the company had shown a profit of half 
a million dollars! 


Teun me is there peace 
Behind these high stone walls? 
Tell me is there peace 
Where no worldly duty calls? 


Or does some strange insistence beckon 


A WIZARD WITH FURS 


Convent 
By LANGSTON HUGHES 


With a challenge that appals? 


In 1925 Jack Wolfe, the famous London fy. 
rier, was looking for a chemist to take charge o 
his fur-dyeing department. Mr. Weldon was 
recommended to him by A. Hollander and Sons 
the largest dyers in America, as one of the fines 
artisans in the business. He went to Envland, 
stayed with Wolfe as head chemist for one six. 
month season, then decided to return to this 
country and go into business “‘on his own.” 


Under his direction the Apollo Fur Dyeing 
Company started business in a loft at 114 Wes 
14th Street. Occupying one full floor at the 
beginning, it expanded so fast that within two 
months it filled three floors and opened a branch 
office in Montreal. 

Then came the depression, and it hit the fur 
trade hard. Sales of coats and_neckpieces 
dropped to rock bottom. The financial failure 
of many of the companies for which the Weldon 
company had dyed furs had a devastating effect. 
By 1934 the business was costing money to con 
tinue. Wisely, Mr. Weldon gave it up and en 
tered on the present partnership. 

Last year, he says, was the poorest the fur 
business has yet had. This year prospects are 
further complicated by a general strike of union 
workers who are fighting for vear-round emplov- 
ment. 


But fur is headed for a comeback, he believes. 
With a return to normal times the demand for 
coats and neckpieces should be a tremendous 
one. And when that happens, James R. Wel- 
don will be right in there to get his share, in a 
business where technical knowledge, combined 
with artistry, is all one needs to crash the color 
line. 
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The National Urban League 


19357 


@ By EUGENE KINCKLE JONES 


rapidly passing out of the eight-year de- 

pression, and that all that was needed was 
a little stimulation in the durable goods’ indus- 
tries. home-building, perhaps--and away mer- 
rily we would be going along America’s vaunted 
prosperity road. 

Today we are in the midst of what is popu- 
larly called a business recession, but which many 
fear may be the beginning of another business 
depression. There may be no direct connection 
between the plight of the Negro and all these 
peculiar manifestations of economic and social 
disturbances, but at least the accompanying 
phenomenon of the Negro always bearing most 
heavily the brunt of suffering and need, is suf- 
ficient justification for our strategy of constantly 
pressing for full inclusion of him in all programs 
for improvement. 

If those who have the responsibil- 
ity for America’s economic welfare 
care to consider every available evi- 
dence of our national economic 
tend, they should not overlook the 
social plight of the Negro as a never- 
failing barometer of the nation’s eco- 
nomic condition. When the Negro 
begins to lose employment in ever-increas- 
ing numbers, the first evidence of lowering 
business activity has appeared. When white 
men and women begin to secure jobs and to 
pass dividends to investors, without the Negro 
as a group receiving any appreciable surcease 
from their economic disabilities, it is no time for 
the nation to rejoice. Just as, in the days of 
Lincoln, it was not possible for one part of the 
population to remain in physical slavery while 
another part was free, so now it is not possible 
for one part of the population to have economic 
prosperity and another part to be doomed by 
economic desuetude. 

The most important responsibility of the Ur- 
ban League movement is that of discovering so- 
cial trends, gauging the Negro’s capacity for ac- 
commodating himself to forward movements, 
and finding out the best methods to be followed 
in aiding him to condition himself for the 
change and preparing himself helpfully and 
creditably to participate in bringing about de- 
sirable social mutations. No less important, 


Lv year, we thought that we were 


probably, is the work of conditioning the public 
mind to realize that no helpful social change is 
permanent without programs that offer all man- 
kind equal and full integration. 


A summary of the activities of the National 
Urban League in 1937, from the annual report 
of its Executive Secretary. 


The League has now been preaching this idea 
for twenty-seven years, and not without results. 
There are now more than forty American cities 
with Urban League interracial committees dedi- 
cated to the idea of spreading this philosophy. 
It is in and from our cities that great American 
social movements are projected. It is to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that the solution of the prob- 
lem of race in America will emanate from the 
city. 

During the past year the League has added 
one full-fledged affiliate and laid the ground- 
work for organizations in four other cities. The 
new League branch is in Greater Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and is headed by William Nash, a 
young white lawyer who recently graduated 

from Oxford on a Rhodes scholar- 

ship. The projected branches, it is 

hoped, will be located in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Birmingham, Alabama: 
Durham, North Carolina, and New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Existing local organizations, in 
every instance, recorded with us a 


year of impressive service. 

The Baltimore Urban League initiated Bal- 
timore’s low-cost housing movement, which fin- 
ally resulted in the appointment by the Mayor 
of a housing authority with a colored man as 
one of the five members. This League also was 
instrumental in securing the first colored ap- 
pointee to the police force; singularly enough, 
a policewoman. 

The Richmond Urban League interested col- 
ored citizens in the Civil Service examinations 
for the Virginia Employment Service and con- 
ducted Civil Service classes. When the certi- 
fied list appeared, nearly every other person on 
one list was a Negro, and the first ten on another 
list were Negroes. A Negro qualified as Num- 
ber 1 person on the list for Assistant Superin- 
tendent and Number 2 on the list for Superin- 
tendent. 

Both the Urban Leagues of Springfield, Illi- 
nois, and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, were suc- 
cessful in having Negroes appointed to the local 
housing authorities, and the work of the Pitts- 
burgh Urban League proved so effective in that 
community that the Community Chest in- 
creased its budget for 1938 by 38 per cent, de- 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Moors in the Spanish War» » » » 


@ By THYRA EDWARDS 


HOCKED by the atrocity stories I had 

read in British, American, and German 

papers telling of the brutality and rapine 
of the Moorish legions General Franco at times 
has been using as “shock troops” in the Spanish 
Civil War, one of the first things I did when I 
arrived in that war-torn country a few months 
ago was to ask for an interview on the subject 
with Senor Vicens, the noted Spanish educator 
who is now a member of the “brain trust” of 
the Loyalist government. 


My request was granted. I went straight to 


the point. 


“The activities of the Moors in Spain have 
been played up in newspapers throughout the 
world as a racial matter,’ I explained. “The 
stories have told of vicious black men attacking 
white women and the like. I want to know the 
truth. Just what is the role the Moors are play- 
ing in this war? Have they come into it be- 
cause Franco has promised them autonomy, or 
merely as mercenary soldiers? And what is the 
feeling of the Spanish people towards them?” 


Senor Vicens frowned a little. His face, 
heavily lined and topped with thick, iron-gray 
hair, betrayed his troubled spirit. 


“Those,” he said, “are very big questions. But 
I will try to answer them for you.” 


He leaned back in his chair and hesitated for 
a moment. Then he went on: 


“The first thing you must realize,” he said, 
“is that there are many types of Moors. Some 
of them are very wealthy and live in Morocco’s 
big towns. But many, many are terribly poor. 
Crops were very bad in Morocco last year and 
the misery of the people has been terrible ever 
since. To many of them the war was like 4 
godsend: it meant an offer of work with a 
promise of pay. Conditions at home were so 
bad that they were glad to come where there 
was a chance of food and money. 

“The first Moors brought into Spain for this 
war were already in colonial military forma- 
tions. They were regular soldiers, ordered by 
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The mystery behind the many headlined stories 
of savagely brutal deeds committed by Moor- 
ish troops fighting in the Spanish Civil War is 
finally cleared up in this interview with a high 
Republican official by a noted world traveler. 


their commanding officers to service in Spain. 
The chiefs and officers being Fascists, they were 
ordered out on the Fascist side. 

“Though many of them had no particular 
desire to come to Spain at that time, they had 
no choice in the matter—any more than any 
other colonial troops have any choice as to when 
and where they are to fight. Once in Spain, 
their officers were reinforced with Fascists for 
fear of Republican influence. 

“The mercenary fighters came in later. You 
know, of course, that mercenary soldiering is an 
They are a 
fierce, fearless fighting people who for centuries 
They en- 


rolled with the Fascist troops on the promise 


old profession among the Moors. 
have made a business out of war. 


that whenever they took a village or a town, 
they would be allowed from two to four hours 
for free looting, and that when the war was 
over, they would be allowed to settle on the 
Spanish mainland. 


“This latter promise meant a great deal to 
them. For years no Moors have been allowed 
to live permanently on the mainland peninsular 
of Spain; there has been a tradition of 800 
vears standing to keep them out, dating back to 
the old monarchist wars between the Moors and 
Spain and the subsequent period of Moorish 


domination in Spain.” 

“Doesn't it seem a bit strange,” I interrupted, 
“that the Fascists, who claim to be racial purists, 
should be 


Moors?” 


bargaining to reintroduce the 

Senor Vicens shook his head. “It has noth- 
ing at all to do with race,” he said. “The old 
wars with the Moors were not racial; they were 
wars of conquest. And Spanish Fascism is not 
racist ; it is purely economic and political. The 
Fascists are struggling to maintain feudal con- 
centration of wealth and property on the one 
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hand, and extreme poverty on the other. The 
Republicans are determined to root out mediac- 
valism and release democratic forces for prog- 


ress and development. Education, social re- 
form, and land for the peasants are our chief 
objectives. 

“Why,” he went on with a slight smile, “ra- 
cism in any Spanish group would be a joke. We 
have mixed with every race in the world. Spain 
has always been a passageway, a route between 
Africa and Europe, and Africa and the New 
World. Ali races have passed through Spain, 
and mixed with our people. Even as discover- 
ers we have never had racial consciousness. In 
the New World the Spanish conquerers mixed 
at once with the Indians. In Spain nearly all 
the people have some African or Jewish blood. 

“No, the Moorish question is in no respect a 
race question in Spain. It is a political and re- 
ligious question. The tradition of hatred be- 
tween the Moors and the Spaniards dates back 
to old wars, just as the hatred between France 
and Germany is based on old wars and the eco- 
nomic difficulties that followed.” 

“How many Moors are fighting in Spain to- 
day?” I asked. 

“There are few very 
few,” the Senor answered. 
“About 48,000 Moorish 
soldiers were brought here, 
but most of them have 
exterminated - 
mowed down and killed 
because they were pushed 
up to the firing line ahead 
of the regulars. 

“The few Moors who 
are in Spain now are not 
really soldiers. They are 
simply adventurers who 
came from Algiers and the 
French colonies because 
conditions were so bad at 
home. They have no real 
interest in fighting; they 
are here for the money 
and the loot that they can 
carry home with them.” 

“Is it true,” I asked, 
“that Franco has prom- 
ised the Moors self-rule in 
return for fighting on his 
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“Possibly. However, there are only a few 
small groups in Morocco politically advanced 
enough to understand the issue of self-rule, and 
to put up a fight for an independent state. And 
these groups were certainly not among.the mer- 
cenaries brought to Spain for the war.” 

“What does your party think about granting 
the Moroccans the right to rule themselves?” 

“The Republicans would have granted au- 
tonomy to Morocco readily, long ago, except 
that France would not permit it. France was 
fearful of the effect on her adjoining African 
colonies. As soon as Morocco had become an 
independent state, the French colonies would 
have demanded their liberation and independ- 
ence. France was not ready to grant them this, 
and we were bound to France by a spirit of co- 
operation. 

“Both Germany and Italy,” he went on, “are 
releasing a tremendous flood of Fascist propa- 
ganda among all colonial peoples just now. One 
of our biggest jobs is to combat this “paper 
war.” We have not been able to do much as 
yet; but we are working. Much more remains 
to be done. Otherwise, we soon will see the 
millions of black colonials in Africa surrender- 
ing without a struggle to the grasping Fascist 
domination. Such a step would sound the death 
knell of all their hopes for self-rule—all their 
dreams of eventual independence. We must 
prevent it if we can.” 
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*@ By LESTER B. GRANGER 


vitally important it is, especially at this 

time, for colored appointees to be placed 
in a larger number of the federal and state jobs 
that are protected by Civil Service tenure. With 
the increasing number of public agencies and 
departments that are being set up to serve the 
social needs of the general public, it becomes 
very clear that the Negro public cannot be ade- 
quately protected in these services without rep- 
resentation on the staffs to check and to help 
administer their policies. 

State employment services for instance are 
playing an important part in the reemployment 
program of the nation, and that part will be- 
come even greater as private agencies tend more 
and more to cooperate with these public offices. 
In almost every state of the nation there has 
been serious criticism of the racial policies either 
of the employment service administration or of 
its staff members. Even in so comparatively lib- 
eral a state as New York, it was found that 
many interviewers or office managers practiced 
gross discrimination against Negru job-seekers 
who applied for any other than manual or semi- 
skilled employment. The presence of Negro of- 
fice managers in charge of white and Negro 
staffs, and the frequent interspersion of Negro 
personnel among the interviewers and clerks 
-of an office, will do much to prevent continu- 
ance of such flagrant discrimination. 

But Civil Service employment has a signifi- 
cance beyond that of social service to the pub- 
lic. It offers a stability and adequacy of em- 
ployment which is badly needed by thousands 
of young Negroes recently graduated from 
schools and colleges, or shortly to graduate. It 
is an amazing fact that these opportunities have 
been overlooked for so long by this group. In 
New York City alone there are nearly one hun- 
dred thousand jobs under the jurisdiction of the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission. Their sal- 
ary levels vary from a thousand to five or six 
thousand dollars a year—and more. Conditions 
of work are better than average, tenure is pro- 
tected, pension provisions are provided. These 
Civil Service jobs offer many of the conditions 
so ardently desired by Negro workers and so 
frequently denied them—dignity, humane stan- 
dards and job security. 

If Negro workers of New York City were to 

-obtain Civil Service employment in only their 
‘proportion to the general population, there 
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L: should not be necessary to point out how 


Will Negro workers trained for white-colla- 
work take advantage of the opportunitic 
for employment that finally are being opene: 
in the fields covered by Civil Service? A cha! 
lenging article that outlines these opportuni- 
ties and explains how they may be utilized 


would be approximately five thousand of them 
so employed by the city alone. Five thousand 
persons employed under the conditions described 
above and living as members of a Negro com- 
munity would work marvels in producing an 
economic and social stability in that community. 

But as a matter of fact, there is no reason 
why Civil Service employment for Negroes 
should stop with a proportion equal to their 
numbers in the general population. Recent ex- 
periences in Richmond, Virginia, and Little 
Rock, Arkansas, show what happens when in- 
telligent young men and women, who are barred 
from many occupations for which their talents 
equip them, concentrate those talents on pre- 
paring for and passing Civil Service tests: they 
decisively out-rank their “run-of-the-mine” 
white competitors. 

Nor do examination opportunities end with 
state employment services. Public welfare and 
social security departments are being organized 
and expanded throughout the country. State 
forestry services, soil conservation departments, 
state and municipal laboratories, highway de- 
partments, boards of alcoholic control, depart- 
ments of weights and measures—these are only 
a few of the public departments that frequently 
choose their staff personnel from Civil Service 
lists, and that offer careers to scientists, social 
workers, mathematicians, agricultural students 
and the like. 

It has now been nearly three years since the 
National Urban League, through its Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, instituted a regu- 
lar service of announcing forthcoming Civil Ser- 
vice examinations and urging Negroes to com- 
pete in them. There is no questioning the fact 
that much of the newly-awakened public in- 
terest has been a direct result of that service. 
Local Urban Leagues have given admirable 
cooperation both in acquainting the Negro pub- 
lic with the importance of taking Civil Service 
examinations and in helping interested persons 
to prepare for forthcoming tests. 

But a good deal more than this is needed 
if our young people are to be adequately pre- 
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pared for these examinations. In the first place, 
few Urban Leagues have the staff or accommo- 
dations to enroll all of the prospective examinecs 
who should be recruited. More civic organiza- 
tions and institutions should be enlisted in the 
cause. Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s are ideal cen- 
ters for such instruction ; adult education classes 
can be organized; N.Y.A. groups may be con- 
tacted. In every community of any considerable 
size, there should be dozens or hundreds of Ne- 
gro men and women in continuous preparation 
for any public examinations that appear above 
the Civil Service horizon. 

It is, moreover, nearly impossible for any 
central agency to keep informed of every forth- 
coming examination. Some of these are an- 
nounced only through local press columns. Here 
it is the responsibility of local organizations to 
discover what examinations are to be given, 
and to pass word of them to the Negro public. 
Heads of state colleges can perform a valuable 
service in this capacity, for they not only have 
access to up-to-date information, but also are 
acquainted with a number of students anxious 
and qualified to use the information. 


Here, then, we have in a nutshell a practical 
program for guiding Negro youth into Civil 
Service careers acquiring information about 
forthcoming examinations, recruiting trained 
young people to qualify for them, and organ- 
izing the recruits into regular classes for study 
of the subjects involved. It is a program that 
challenges not only the public-spirited interest 
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of adults and their organizations, but also the 
determination and enterprise of young people 
now floundering in uncertain occupational 
choices. 

It is only intelligent, however, to admit that 
this program alone does not encompass all the 
difficulties that lie in wait for the young aspirant 
to a Civil Service career. It is not enough to 
establish oneself on a Civil Service list. One 
must be rated high enough on that list to war- 
rant consideration when selections are being 
made. When one hundred appointments are 
made from a list of one thousand names, it is 
plain that nine-tenths of the eligibles will 
be disappointed, temporarily at least, in their 
hopes for jobs. 


Furthermore, there are tricks and loopholes 
frequently to be found in Civil Service admin- 
istration that make it possible for appointive 
officers to practice discrimination against Negro 
applicants, even when they stand so high on 
eligible lists as to warrant appointment beyond 
all question. In many localities the appointive 
officer has the right, under the law, to choose 
one of the top three persons certified to him. 
Unless strong pressure is put upon him, he will 
usually avoid choosing the Negro included 
among the three. Discrimination of this kind 
can be met only through a determined organ- 
ization of the Negro community behind the ap- 
plicant, with the support of liberal white organ- 
izations devoted to honesty in Civil Service 
procedure. There are many such  organ- 
izations. -of which Negro cit- 
izens know too little. Mem- 
bership of Negroes in these 
organizations, and support of 
their programs will do much 
to direct attack against racial 
discrimination in Civil Service 
appointments. 

It is a long quest that faces 
Negro citizens headed toward 
adequate representation in 
the field of public service. A 
few pioneers have mapped 
the road and some daring 
souls have leaped the initial 
barriers. There remains now 
the task of recruiting an army 
of young volunteers who have 
both the courage and the per- 
sistence that are needed to 
crash down the most formida- 
ble barriers and to pursue the 
march toward job security 
and self-respecting citizenship. 
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SOUTHERN GAMUT 

A SOUTHERN HARVEST. Edited by Robert Penn 
Warren. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.50. 


F, when he has finished, the editor of an anthology 
finds that he has even a reasonably representative 
group of examples of the genre which he is illustrating, 
he may feel that he has been successful. In editing a 
regional anthology the difficulty of achieving a balanced 
collection is even greater, for not only must the repre- 
sentative writers be there, but in addition their selections 
must be typical of the many trends of thought peculiar 
to the region and, above all, they must manage to 
write about each important geographic district of the 
region. 

Robert Penn Warren has been successful in at least 
one respect: A Southern Harvest, with its twenty-two 
short stories, gives a fair cross-section of Southern fiction 
of the present decade. Although Thomas Nelson Page 
and James Lane Allen are physically absent, their liter- 
ary descendants are here representing the old sweet 
magnoliaed South while Erskine Caldwell and William 
Faulkner are here to plague the U.D.C. with their 
slightly unorthodox views on culture in the South. 

One-half of these stories are here published in book 
form for the first time. Each is an excellent example 
of the short story art; there can be no doubt that the 
level of workmanship is higher than in most regional 
anthologies. But is this a Southern harvest? True, it is a 
collection of stories by Southerners, but isn’t there some- 
thing lacking in a harvest which leaves much of the 
field untouched? The fault is not Mr. Warren's; the 
collection is far better than probably it would have been 
in other hands. It is rather the fault of the authors. 
Southern writers, prolific as they are, are still stalking in 
a dream. That so large a number of these stories— 
all published within the last five years—should deal 
with the past in a day when the South’s present is so 
fertile a field for literature is a little surprising even 
when one remembers that, as Mr. Warren has said in 
his introduction, all Southerners are “incurably and in- 
corrigibly historical-minded.” 


Moving from Stark Young’s beautifully descriptive 
prose to Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ word-portrait of 
Uncle Benny, whose friends claim that “shooting at 
niggers in the line of duty is what keeps him in prac- 
tice for bird-shooting,” then to Erskine Caldwell’s now 
famous account of Negro-white reaction to the share- 
cropper terror, “Kneel to the Rising Sun,” the collec- 
tion covers the entire range of Southern fiction. It offers, 
.as well, examples of many of the stock Southern char- 
acters. There is the family with the idiot son; there are 
the slightly psychotic and often animalistic huntsmen ; 
there are the improvident tenant farmers; and there are 
the old women who, approaching their death-beds, feel 
called upon to recall in minute detail the troubles of 
their younger years. 

As is often the case with contemporary Southern 
writers, Negroes appear in many of these stories, if at 
-all, only as a sort of inescapable afterthought. In others, 
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however, they are the chief focus of interest. The J lia 
Peterkin and Roark Bradford sketches, even when tra-ic 
are excellent examples of their authors’ idyllic Sou:h. 
land. Elma Godchaux, in “The Horn That Caled 
Bambine,” contributes a mystical tale of the effects upon 
a white woman of the violent death of a Negro which 
gives attention to the psychological ties of the South. 
William Faulkner’s muted Gothic, “That Evening Su...” 
is still an excellent study in elementary terror. ‘Ihe 
E. P. O'Donnell story taxes the credulity of the reader 
for, even though the events portrayed may be all too 
real, the reactions of the characters seem forced. The 
most unbelievable of the stories, however, is John Peale 
Bishop’s “If Only,” which concerns two spinster sisters 
who are so stubbornly immured in the past that they 
insist upon having their mail addressed to Virginia 
rather than to the “new” state of West Virginia. They 
find themselves under the domination of a Negro ser- 
vant, Bones, who has materialized just when they need 
him most. Bones turns out to be partially insane but, 
unable to bring themselves to dismiss so exemplary a 
servant, they settle down to live out their lives in his 
company! 

The stories were selected with care, nearly all the 
better Southern writers of short fiction are here, and 
most of the dominant trends in Southern fiction are 
represented. To have done this in one volume is nothing 
less than an achievement. 


ULYSSES LEE 


LIKE A SPREADING TREE. By Janet E. Sevill 
New York, Board of National Missions, Pre 
byterian Church of the U.S. A. $.25. 


O many little books and pamphlets are written these 
days on the subject of race relationships in America, 
that even industrious readers find it difficult to keep 
up with them. So many of these pamphlets are ignor- 
antly inspired or twisted in thier interpretation that 
many a reader is tempted to lump them all together as 
a waste of valuable time, and avoid reading any of 
them. Consequently each year really valuable little treat- 
ises escape general attention and fail to get the com- 
mendation which is their due. 

This reviewer has recently found one such booklet 
“Like A Spreading Tree” is a hundred-page pamphlet 
written by Janet E. Seville of the Presbyterian Board of 
National Missions, and published by that department of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

It is a story of the Presbyterian Church and its rela- 
tionship to the Negro race, principally in the educational 
and missionary fields. Miss Seville’s work is admirable 
because it is so straight-forward, realistic and discrimin- 
ating in the type of information presented. The intel- 
ligent reader, white or colored, can find in “Like A 
Spreading Tree’ not only a record of what the Presby- 
terian Church has done in educating Negroes and train- 
ing them to educate others, but also a frank admission 
of what has not been done and where the fields for con- 
tinued emphasis lie. 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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Sarah Pelham Speaks 


SARAH PELHAM SPEAKS NAMED TO 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL BOARD 


Ihe appointment of Mrs. Sarah Pelham Speaks, New 
York City lawyer, to the Manhattan School Board, Dis- 
trict 13, has been announced by Borough President Stan- 
ley M. Isaacs. District 13 extends from 135th to 165th 
Streets, westward from Seventh Avenue to the Hudson 
River. It includes only three schools with a majority of 
Negro students. 

Mrs. Speaks has been interested in the school problems 
of the Harlem area for a number of years. As Repub- 
lican candidate for the Asserably in the last election, 
she urged the improvement of accommodations for all 
children, and the establishment of a sympathetic and 
enlightened system of vacational guidance in New York 
City’s school system. 


* * * 


BIRMINGHAM PAPER TELLS STORY 
OF “DADDY OF THE BLUES" 


A full-page summary of the life of W. C. Handy, 
the man who introduced the “blues” to music, was 
carried in the magazine section of the February 6 issue 
of the Birmingham News—Age-Herald. The article was 
written by James Saxon Childers, who recently penned 
a similar full-page article reviewing the latest edition 


of the Negro Year Book. 


Mr. Handy was presented recently in a series of two 
lectures by the Periclean Club of Birmingham. He was 
accompanied on both occasions by a chorus of singers 


from the Birmingham Industrial High School. 


SURVEY SHOWS SONS ASPIRE TO 
BETTER JOBS THAN FATHERS 


A large proportion of sons of colored Atlanta families 
have not followed the occupations of their fathers, and 
should not follow them if they are to advance socially 
and economically. This is the most significant finding 
of a survey of father-son occupations among Negroes 
in that city, recently completed as a WPA _ pro- 
ject. 

The survey was supervised by Mrs. Ruth Dixon Smith 
of Atlanta. It was based on data obtained last year by 
the National Survey of the Training and Employment 
of White-Collar and Skilled Negro workers, conducted 
under the direction of Dr. Ira DeA. Reid, utilizing a 
random sample of 1,000 father-son relationships. 

The study shows that in choosing occupations, most 
of the sons scorned the type of work their fathers did, 
preferring jobs that offered greater security and _pres- 
tige. Seventy-five per cent of the farmers’ sons left the 
soil. Thirty-five per cent of the sons of skilled workers, 
eighty-cight per cent of the sons of laborers, and fifty- 
six per cent of the sons of professional fathers found 
other types of work. 

That there was a lack of coordination between school 
and industry was found to be quite evident; schools ap- 
parently had played little part in training young people 
for the occupations they finally chose. 

There is a suggestion in the report of a movement 
away from the agricultural field, in which Negroes are 
already over-concentrated. Thus a significant develop- 
ment of recent years was the spreading out of sons 
who did not follow in their fathers’ footsteps, into white- 
collar fields. Their corresponding increase in income is 
cited as particularly significant as a phase in the de- 
velopr.2nt of the Negro in America. 

* * 


MARION ANDERSON WINS ACCLAIM 
FOR CONCERT IN BUENOS AIRES 

Marion Anderson’s recent winter concert in Buenos 
Aires won for her the greatest acclamation that the peo- 
ple of that city have ever paid to any artist, according 
to Nestor R. Ortiz Oderigo, reviewer of Negro music 
and folk lore for La Prensa. 

“Her voice is of such a quality as we have never 
heard before in South America,” Mr. Oderigo reports. 
“She already has been signed to return to this country 
next winter for another series of concerts.” 

MRS. ROOSEVELT DEDICATES NEW 
ITHACA COMMUNITY CENTER 

On February 17, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt left Cor- 
nell University’s campus and drove to the heart of the 
large Negro community on Ithaca’s South Side to dedi- 
cate a nearly completed community house that WPA 
workers are erecting. 

The house, of simple Georgian design, contains a full- 
sized gymnasium, a demonstration kitchen, rooms for sew- 
ing and occupational club work, a lodge room, a billiard 
and game room, a children’s room, and a library. Its 
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construction is the outgrowth of years of work on. the 
part of the Francis Harper Women’s Club, a group of 
colored women who have attempted to work out ways 
of meeting some of the social needs of Ithaca’s Negro 
population. This club acted as co-sponsor with the 
city's Common Council in securing WPA assistance for 


building the center. 


* 


PITTSBURGH LEAGUE NAMES REGINALD 
JOHNSON INDUSTRIAL SECRETARY 


Reginald A. Johnson will succeed William E. Hill as 
Industrial Secretary of the Urban League of Pittsburgh, 
according to a recent announcement. Mr. Hill has ac- 
cepted an appointment to the Pennsylvania Unemploy- 
ment Commission. 

Mr. Johnson has been with the Urban League move- 
ment for more than a decade. Born and educated in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota, he assisted for two years in the Twin 
City Urban League and was with the Provident Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis for two more. He served for three 
years as Industrial Secretary of the St. Louis Urban 
League, and in 1932 became Executive Secretary of the 
Atlanta Urban League. He resigned from this position 
recently to serve as acting secretary of the National 


Urban League’s Workers’ Councils. 
* * * 


ST. LOUIS LEAGUE HONORS THREE 
FOR OUSTANDING ACHIEVEMENTS 


Attorney George L. Vaughn, Attorney Sidney R. Red- 
mond, and Professor C. Spencer Tocus were honored 
for their outstanding achievements of the past year 
at the recent Annual Dinner of the Urban League of 
St. Louis. 

Attorney Vaughn is serving his first term as Justice 
of the Peace of the Fourth District of the city. He acted 


Sidney R. Redmond 


George L. Vaughn 


as chief counsel in the legal fight to prevent the Board 
of Education from building a graded school in the 
playground behind Vashon High School. Attorney Red- 
mond supervised preparation of the case of Lloyd Gaines 
vs. the University of Missouri, for Writ of Mandamus 
to compel the University to admit Gaines, a Negro, to 
the Law School. Professor Tocus, a teacher of music 
in the St. Louis Schools, last year organized and directed 
the Celestial Choristers, an a capella choir, and con- 
ducted a presentation of “Elijah,” with nationally known 
soloists in the leading parts. 

* 


HOWARD FACULTY MEMBER WRITES 
ON PROBLEMS OF ENGINEERING 


The February issue of Power Plant Engineering, out- 
standing national engineering journal, contains an article 
by Erskine G. Roberts, a member of the faculty of the 
School of Engineering and Architecture of Howard Uni- 
versity. The article discusses the burning processes of 
fuel oil and outlines the many steps necessary for com- 


plete combustion. 

Mr. Roberts is an honor graduate of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and won his Master's de- 
gree from the same institution after completing a period 
of intensive research and graduate work. 
* 


WEAVER APPOINTED AS ASSISTANT 
TO HOUSING ADMINISTRATOR 


* 


Dr. Robert C. Weaver, who for the past four years 
has served as Adviser on Negro Affairs in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, recently was appointed Special 
Assistant to Nathan Straus, Administrator of the United 
States Housing Authority. He will serve Mr. Straus as 
adviser on Negro relations in the development of the 
government’s new housing program. 
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COLORED WOMAN NAMED TO POLICE 
FORCE IN BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Announcement of the appointment of Mrs. Violet 
Hill Whyte to the police force of the City of Balti- 
more was made recently by Police Commissioner Law- 
son. Mrs. Whyte is a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Monument City’s Urban League. 

The appointment climaxed a seven-year battle on 
the part of the Urban League and other interested or- 
ganizations for Negro representation on Baltimore's hith- 
erto lily-white Police Department. The League has an- 
nounced that it will continue the fight with a view to 
securing the appointment of colored men to the force 
* * * 
SECOND YOUTH CONFERENCE TO BE 
HELD IN CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

From Chattanooga, Tennessee, comes word that the 
second all-Southern Negro Youth Conference will be 
held in the First Baptist Church there, April 1, 2 and 3. 

This conference, like the first, has been called for 
the purpose of making the young people of the South 
more conscious of the problems confronting Negroes 
throughout the country, so that in the future they may 
be able to assume effective leadership in efforts to work 
out these problems. Last year's conference was held 
in Richmond, Va., with 534 delegates in attendance. 

@ *¢ 
RAINEY BECOMES PHILADELPHIA'S 
SECOND NEGRO MAGISTRATE 

Citizens of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, always alert at 
the polls, finally have succeded in placing another Negro 
on the Magistrate’s bench. Edward W. Henry, for years 
the only colored judge in the City of Brotherly Love, last 
month was joined by Joseph H. Rainey, former news- 
paperman and member of the Pennsylvania Athletic 


Commission. 

Born in Springfield, Massachusetts, Rainey came to 
Philadelphia with his family as a boy. He won athletic 
honors while attending Central High School and the 


Joseph H. Rainey 
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Violet Hill Whyte 


University of Pennsylvania. Later he coached Lincoln 
University track teams for three years, served as city 
editor of the Philadelphia Tribune, and was a member 
of the editorial staff of the Philadelphia Record. For 
the past three years ke has served on the State Athletic 
Commission, resigning to make his successful election 
bid. 

* * 
NEW YORK LEAGUE PRESENTS MUSIC 
AND DANCE RECITAL MARCH 20 

The New York Urban League will present William 
Bowers, baritone, and a group of Baron von Grona’s 
Negro ballet dancers in a joint benefit performance at 
Town Hall, New York City, Sunday evening, March 20. 
The recital will mark the League’s twentieth year of 
activity. 

After serving for several seasons as baritone soloist 
with the Hall-Johnson Choir, Mr. Bowers won national 
recognition last summer with his rendition of “Water 
Boy” with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra at 
Lewisohn Stadium before an audience of twelve thou- 
sand. The von Grona ballet group gave its premier per- 
formance at the Lafayette Theatre in New York on No- 


vember 21, and won wide critical acclaim. 
* * * 


ALL-NEGRO FARM COMMUNITIES ARE 
PROPOSED IN BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

An all-Negro model farm town is being planned in 
Alabama by a syndicate of Negro real-estate owners who 
already have secured a tract of land half-way between 
Gadsden and Birmingham upon which to initiate their 
experiment. 

The syndicate, known as the Southern Progress Asso- 
ciation, was formed to sponsor the establishment of farm 
towns within a radius of thirty miles of Birmingham. 
It is hoped that the result will be a model community 
of farms, surrounding a business area containing modern 
stores, parks, theatres, and play centers. 
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THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—1937 
(Continued from Page 83) 


spite the fact that the average increase for other 
agencies was 8 per cent. 

A nursing service inaugurated by the Atlanta, 
Georgia, Urban League was, during the year, 
absorbed by the City Department of Health. 

The Detroit Urban League opened a new 
community center, a gift of the Mendelson and 
McGregor Funds, on the site of the Eight Mile 
Road, where the League had previously con- 
ducted a center in inadequate quarters. 


The Brooklyn Urban League remodeled its 
entire plant and is now prepared to do a much 
more effective and efficient job as a conse- 
quence. 

The Tampa Urban League persuaded au- 
thorities to provide a new $100,000 hospital for 
Negroes, the cornerstone of which was laid in 
the fall. 

We believe that this record of accomplish- 
ments is worthy of the investment made by our 
friends who have commissioned us to prosecute 
this work on their behalf, and that the results 
obtained are commensurate with the fervor, en- 
thusiasm, and intelligence we have injected into 
our operations. 


We plan in 1938 to continue our activities in 
line with our past performances. It has been 
our hope that we might secure from some source 
funds necessary for increasing the number of 
local Leagues. When local Leagues are organ- 
ized and their first budgets are assured, they 
operate without cost to the national movement, 
which means that the important problem before 
the national office is to secure funds to provide 
for a field force adequate to conduct the pre- 
liminary work of organizing local Leagues. 


ORGANIZING FOR RECREATION 
(Continued from Page 76) 


dancing, swimming, basketball, softball, volley 
ball, hiking and many others. 
Invariably they must be coordinated with 
work in such practical subjects as household 
arts, music, apprenticeship training, literacy 
classes, or straight academic work in English, 
mathematics, or the natural or social sciences. 
Whatever form your program takes, it is im- 
portant that the youth and adults who are to 
participate in it have an active part in its plan- 
ning. In this way greater interest in the ac- 
tivities will be obtained, and groups doing the 
work will relate it to their every-day lives, as a 
partial solution of their daily problems. 


It must be remembered, also, that the work 
can be successful only if planned for a long 
range period, eventually becoming a permam 
ent function in community life. It is hardly 
possible to develop a community activity now. 
adays without plans for carrying it on ‘rom 
stage to stage, and few will be interested in any 
program that does not offer definite prospects 
for future advancement. 

Finally, if the program is to meet the real 
needs of your community, it must give special 
consideration to those groups that do not ordi. 
narily have recreation opportunity. If the school 
system provides adequate recreation for its pu 
pils, the community’s interest might be in ex 
tending these opportunities to its workers and 
aged persons. If the older persons have their 
clubs and sewing circles, the community might 
attempt to establish boys’ and girls’ clubs for 
the young folks. Whatever the direction of the 
effort, tangible rewards of any such program 
can always be measured: objectively, in such 
concrete terms as increased employment, de- 
creased juvenile delinquency, improved reports 
from the municipal health officer, and decreas 
ed illiteracy ; and subjectively, in the happiness 
that comes with the opportunity to work togeth- 
er and achieve together creatively. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from Page 88) 

For the white church worker who knows little 
or nothing of the Negro’s struggles for civic rec- 
ognition, there is an opening chapter “Deep in 
the Soil,” which tells how Negroes came to 
America, why they were enslaved, what their 
problems were in their struggle for freedom, and 
their present-day quest for family security. The 
changing attitude of the church towards slavery, 
christianizing of black slaves, education of Ne- 
groes, and recognition of Negroes as citizens are 
portrayed, as well as the reaction of Negroes 
themselves to these attitudes. 

The booklet shows that Miss Seville has trav- 
eled and has made an intelligent observation of 
the situation regarding which she writes. It 
shows even more clearly, however, that the 
writer is animated by a real Christian respect 
for the capabilities and rights of all humans. 

It contains valuable information and reliable 
guidance for white workers who approach the 
field of ‘race relations for the first time. On 
the other hand, it furnishes an excellent guide- 
rule by which experienced workers can check 
on themselves and make certain that their efforts 


remain both intelligent and honest. 
ANNA M. ARNOLD 
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